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(Concluded. ] 

Meanwhile the count was all conjecture. The 
silence of Therese when he declared an honora. 
ble passion for her, was a mystery which he could 
not unravel. Did she doubt his sincerity ? Did 
she feel that she could not love him? Were her 
affections engaged toanother? A thousand times 
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BY 


that day he asked himself these questions, nor || 


could he sleep at night without meditating upon 
them. Never was the sun so slow in rising as 
he appeared to the count on the morning that fol- 
lowed that night. The fever of incertitude was 
almost unsupportable, and whenit was at length 
day, scarcely could he transact the customary and 
not ungracious occupations of the drawing-room 


‘and parlor, to wait for the appropriate hour of 


repairing to the countess toilet-—which he inten. 
ded to visit that morning for the last time, and 
merely to gain an interview with Therese. So, 
scarcely had the clock struck, when the count’s 
foot was on her lady’s staircase. With a throb- 
bing heart he knocked at the dressing-room door, 
and opened it. The countess was seated near 
her toilet ;—behind her stood the attendant—be. 
fore her was an open trunk, and near, it stood 
Therese ; while an officer of justice, who was 
kneeling by the trunk, as though he had been in 
the act of examining it, held up to Therese a dia- 


mond brooch, which he exhibited with an air of | 


low triumph and superciliousness. 

‘What is the matter ?’ involuntarily exclaimed 
the count, after he had surveyed the group for a 
moment or two. 

‘Oh, nothing,’ replied the countess, ‘onlv I have 
missed a diamond brooch, and the officer has 
found it in that trunk.’ 

‘And to whem does that trunk belong ?’ inqui- 
red the count. 

‘To me said Therese, while a smile—such 
as lofty scorn would give, provoked by a cause 
most foul and mean—played faintly on her lip. 
‘That is my trunk,’ she repeated, ‘andthe brooch 
was found in it; but the hand that put it there 
was not mine.’ 

‘Insolent !’ said the countess, ‘your composure 
is the assurance of guilt prepared to meet detec- 
tion, and to face it out ! but you escape for this 
lime—.you are free to leave my service—I shall 
not prosecute you. Here are your wages, and 
begone ! 

‘No! said Therese ; ‘I shall neither take your 
money nor profit by your clemency! I shall go 
tothe place where sooner or later guilt must take 
up its abode—though it is not always the offender 
who enters that place! 1 shall take my trial !— 
the wise and good judge may find out some 
means to unravel what I own is inexplicable 
tome !—the wise and good judge may find out 
@ome means to unravel what, I own, is inexplica- 
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sin which I never committed. The punishment, 
| whatever it may be, will be little compared to 
| that! 
| The count glanced at the lady Julie—her eyes 
‘encountered his, and was instantly turned anoth. 
ler way. He looked at her attendant—she was 
| alternately folding and unfolding a ribon, pursuing 
_her occupation with an earnestness to which its 
| importanee was wholly disproportionate. He 
‘looked at Therese—she appeared more like the 
-accuser than the accused, the judge than the 
}criminal. Calmly, yet sternly, she surveyed the 
one and the other; and now and then raised 
her clear eyes to heaven, with an expression of 
| mingled resignation and confidence. 

| ‘She is innocent,’ exclaimed the count to him- 


'one might imagine, announces transition from 
| suspended vitality to resusciation. 

| Therese heard it. Involuntarily she looked at 
the count. She read in his countenance which 
| beamed melting upon her, the thoughts that were 
passing in his soul. He believed that she was in. 
-nocent! Her cheek colored till the richest ver. 
' million would not have been deemed deep enough 
to paint its dye ; there were two or three slight 
‘ convulsive movements of her fair throat, and the 
| maid burst into a shower of tears! 

'  *You may go, sir,’ said the countess to the offi. 
| ces ; ‘I am sorry for the unhappy girl, and do not 

wish the law to take its course.’ 

‘Stop !'—exclaimed ‘Therese ; ‘I go along with 
| you; 1 am your prisoner" 

‘] am forbidden to take you into custody,’ said 
the officer, turning, as he was in the act of going 
out of the door, ‘and cannot,’ 

‘What shall Ido?’ ejaculated Therese. 

‘Surrender yourself to the mayor,’ remarked 
_ the count, 
| ‘It shall be done? said Therese relocking the 
| trunk ; and hastily lett the room. 
| Therese surrendered herself to the mayor; the 
| countess and her attendant were summoned and 
| examined ; the officer proved the finding of the 
| 








jewel in Therese’s trunk, and she was committed 
for trial. 

And now nothing occupied all Paris, but the 
| count’s passion for Therese, and the crime with 
| which she had been charged. Her rejection of 
' pardon, her voluntary surrender, her extraordina. 
'ra beauty, and the fortitude with which she bore 


The dignity, too, with which she con. 
» was 


tongue. 
ducted herself towards the Duke de B 


the subject of enconium and astonishment ; he 
had called to wait upon her, but she peremptorily 








| pinion in Paris to her, to undertake her cause ; 
but the moment she learned by whom the advo. 
‘cate had been employed, she firmly declined his 
i services. The count, too, applied in vain to see 


| ble tome !—if not, I must bear the stain of the 


| self, and with that kind of deep diawn sigh which }; 
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C , to accompany him, when he was admit- 
ted—and by that lady now, were the legal advi- 
sers employed who were to conduct the defence 
of Therese. 
The day of trial apprache. Upon the eve of 
that day, the baroness and the count paid their 
customary visit to the prison, As they were go- 
iig in, they were informed that Therese had been 
engaged all that morning with a stranger who had 
the appearance of having recently arrived in Par- 

is, and was still with her ; and they were debating 
| whether they should call again—-when a remark- 
|ably handsome young man, in military undress, 

issued from the passage leading to the room in 
which ‘Therese was confined, and hastily passing 
| them, wentout. The count’s heart throbbed. 

‘Who is that ?’ hastily interrogated he. 

‘The stranger,’ replied the person whom he 
| addressed : ‘She is now alone.’ 

The count mechanically followed the baroness 
| into Therese’s apartment. His passion had assu- 
|med a deep and settled character, His lawyers 
had assured him that she was certain of being 
| acquitted ; and he resolved that the moment she 

regained her freedom, he would implore her to 
trust it to his keeping. He had fully apprized his 
sister of his intention ; who, being a sensible, tho’ 
| a proud woman, implicitely and at once gave into 
his views as soon as she became sensible that it 
was impossible to divert him from his object~a 
step, of the propriety of which every succeeding 
interview with Therese still more convinced her, 
Yet was the count uncertain as to the state of 
Therese’s heart, which, as he never saw her alone 
he had little opportunity of ascertaining. Seldom 
ehe looked at him, or he might perhaps have read 
ftin her eye; seldom she spoke to him, or the 
‘tone of her voice might have given him some in. 
sight intoit. In short, she maintained a strict re. 
serve towards towards the count, which was the 
more irksome to him, from the frankness with 
which he communicated with his sister. The 
fear of some previous attachment continually 
haunted him, and frequent were his misgivings, 
although they were still outnumbered by his Lopes, 
The latter, however, almost vanished, when he 
saw the handsome stranger, who hed been ali the 
morning with Therese ; and he stood before the 
| fair cuptive speechless and cast down, as yne who 
had been visited by some astounding and unex. 









































refused tosee him. -He had sent the first legal o. || 








‘her, until be requested his sister, the esi ad 





pected calamity. 
‘Is any thingthe matter ?’ asked Therese alar. 





her imprisonment, were the theme of every || med at the count’s appearance ; ‘Is any thing the 


matter ?? repeated she, approaching him and ta, 
| king his hand, and instantly dropping it again, 
| ‘Nothing,’ answered the count, with a smile, 
relieved by the earnestness of Therese’s manner, 
‘nothing is the matter. Would Therese be un- 
| happy were it otherwise ?” 

“Certainly,” said Therese, relapsing into her u- 

| sual distance. 
' ‘The count thought of the strangeragain. ‘You 

have had a visitor this morning,’ said the count, 
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) ‘A friend,’ said she with a sigh. 

‘And nothing more? inquired the count.— 
| Therese was silent. ‘Come,’ said the count to 
the baroness, I fear we intrude upon Therese— 
at least my company can be dispensed with.— 
You, if you like, can stay, and I will cail for 
you in an hour.’ 

‘My lord! my lord! cried Therese, as the 
count was departing, ‘you go in displeasure !— 
Something has offended you! What is it, my 
lord? If the fault lies with me, let me know 
it, and I may repair it or atone for it,’ 

‘You mistake, Therese,’ replied the count, un. 
willing to come to an explanation with her in 
her present circumstances, especially as his sis. 
ter was present ; and somewhat soothed again, 
by the energetic warmth of her appeal. ‘You 
mistake. All’s well; on'y summon all your 
composure for to-morrow ; till then, adieu, The. 
rese |’ 

Bot the slight relief which the count had re. 
ceived from Therese’s manner of accosting 
him, vanished assoon as he found himself alone. 
The handsome stranger engrossed his thoughts, 
and kept him on the rack with conjecture and 
apprehension. ‘He was just the man to inter- 
est such a woman as Therese! one whom such 
a woman would be likely to love with all her 
heart and soul !—to love lastingly, exclusively ! 
Though it was little more than a glimpse which 
he had caught of him, yet that glimpse gave the 
count the impression of a man of lofty princi- 
ple and fine sensibility. ‘If the affections of 
Therese were engaged, it was he, and he only, 
who was the master of them! With some per. 
sons surmise isspecdily converted into certainty ; 
scarcely docs the shadow stand before them, ere 
it fills, or seem to fill into substance. Such 
was the case with the count. He waudered 
through the suburbs of Paris, musing upon the 
utter frustration of. his fondly cherished hopes 
by the union of Therese with the stranger.— 
‘She was lost tohim ! and now every thing else 
vanished along with her ! title, fortune, relatives 
friends; yea, the whole world! in the place of 
which nothing appeared but a void, without a 
shadow or single object to interest or even occu- 
py him. So it iseven with love. Except the 
woman of our heart, there is not an object of 
human desire, the loss of which, when the mind 
is in ite full vigor, is attended for the time with 
a feeling utter desolation. The death of one 
hope is the birth of another ; from chagrin at 
the failure of the present speculation, we turn 
to anticipation of success, in the prosecution of 
a future one, which is ever at hand to engross 
and solace us ; but the miscarriage of a lover 
is the missing of a Jeap which is to carry us o- 
ver into some rare, delicious spot of fir earth, 
from which a profound ravine divides us, with. 
outany thing to snatch at should we fail to 
clear it, and with nothing but the torrent or the 
rock toreceive us! 

So lost was the count in his meditations, it 
Was not until full three hours past the appointed 
me that he remembered his promise to call on 
the baroness. He hastened back to the prison : 
‘Was Therese alone ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Who was with her ?” 

‘The stranger " 

The count felt chilled from head to foot ; he 
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reached home he kucw not how. Dinner was 
waiting ; he could not partake of it. Some 
friends were expecting him; he could not sec 
them. The Marquis of R had been there, 
and said he would call again in the evening ; he 
must be denied to him and toevery body! The 
count rushed up stairs to bis chainber and lock. 
ed himself in, 

Early upon the morning of the trial, was the 
baroness with Therese. *he found ber attired 
in black. ‘Why not dress in white ?’ inquired 
the baroness, 

‘I wear,’ replicd Therese, ‘the dress that I 
shall ever wear, unless Providence l:as ordained 
that I shall take it off to-day? 

The baroness asked her how she felt. 

‘Prepared,’ was her answer. Ever sinee she 
had entered the prison, she had accustomed her- 
self to regard her conviction as ecrtain., ‘Be- 
cause,’ added she, ‘the efforts that we make to 
inect calamity as we ought, although it should 
not arrive, are never thrown away ; whereas,by 
indulging in anticipations of good fortune, we 
‘(aggravate the pain of disappointment” “The 
_baroness gazed upon the beautiful moralist and 
‘was silent. ‘I have bade good bye in time,’ 
continued Therese, ‘to hopes, from which, had I 
permitted myself tocherish them, it might have 
cost me my lifé to part.” Her eves were cast 
down while she uttered this; she sighed deeply, 
and raising them, encountered the kind but pen- 
etrating looks of the baroness. 

‘You are a wonder? exclaimed the latter, 
‘and deserve to be the wife of a prince? The 
maiden’s eyes fell again, and a faint blush rose 
upon her check. ‘Therese,’ continued the ba- 
-roness, ‘I am as confident of your innocence 








‘in this affair, as I am of my own. I need not | 


‘tell you what the count thinksof you. We are 
resolved that the whole world shall know low | 
/much we honor you, whatseever may be the is- 
; sue of this trial. ‘This isthe richest of all our 
family jewels, and is known to all the nobility | 
‘of Paris—hundreds of whom will be in the court | 
| to-day. Itis known to be mine. It has not its 
fellow in France for the weight and lustre of tts 
(diamonds. You shall wear it. It stamps you 
as the object of our esteem and respect — It pro- 
claims our contempt for the aspersion which has 
been cast upon you. Take it, she repeated, 
throwing a necklace of brilliancy over Therese’s 
neck, at the same time catching the astonished 
maid, subdued, and all dissolved in tears, to her 
bosom. 

They were interruptedby the entrance of the 
jailer, who informed Therese that the court was 
waiting for her, 

The summons recalled herself possession.— 
‘In a minuie,’ she said: and in a minote her 
countenance was clear and smiling. 

‘You are ready, I see,’ said the baroness. 

‘I am,’ replied Therese. 

‘Come, then,’ said the baroness ; ‘I shall ac- 
company you into court.’ 

Never met the baroness such a look as that 
which was turned upon herby Therese. There 
was aneffort to speak; a smile that acknowl. 
edged her inability to do so; a pressure of the 





| fair maid’s heart by her band——a sigh—-and noth. 


ing rsore, 


| the finding of the jewel scercted in it. 
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The court was crowded. 


Half the nobility of 


rance was there; many had been attracted © 





= = — se 
from distant parts by the fame of the approach. 


ing trial; and thousands, who had been bafiled 
in their attemps to gain admission, surrounded 
the building without. The noble friends of the 
countess were seated in the vicinity of the part 
allotted to witnesses ; opposite to them were the 
counsel of ‘Therese, with the count, whose 
| looks, pale and languid, bore the trace’s of the 
last day’s agitation, and of the night of restless- 
ness and fever which had rucceeded that day, 
By all who knew the count, or to whom he was 
pointed out, this was set down to the interest 
which he took in Therese, and construcd into an 
unfavorable omen as to the issue of the trial, 
At length, upon a movement in that part of the 
conit where the prisoner was expected to enter, 
the buzz that had been kept up by the inter. 
change of a thousand ming!ed questions and 
replies, given in an under breath, subsided, and 
was succeeded by a dead silence; which be. 
came, if possible, more breathless, when the 
majestic form of the baroness appeared, sup. 





| porting the fair Therese. 

| Upon her entrance, the bareness euurtsied to 
(the court, with an air which implied rather an 
| assertion of herown dignity than an acknowl. 
|edgment of deference; she then led Therese to 
| the front, and contemplating her for a moment 


|| or two with an expression of satisfaction at the 
! 


conscious innocence which was eloquently 
| painted in her looks and demeanor, she imprint- 
eda kiss upon each of her cheeks, and retired 
| about half a pace behind her. 
| The indictment having been read, the coun. 
sel for the prosecution opencd the pleadings. He 
| was a iniddle aged man, more indebted to family 
| influence than to talent for the office which he 
held——that of advocate for the crown. He sta. 
| ted the particulars of the case: the missing of 
| the jewel by the countess ; her suspicions of 
| Therese ; the searching of 'Phercse’s trunk, and 
He then 
descanted upon the lady’s clemency ; and, pas. 
sing to Therese’s rejection of forgiveness, excrt- 
ed al] his sophistry to invalidate the merit of that 
act. ‘Remember,’ said the advocate, ‘remem. 
ber who was present—a nobleman who had de. 
clarcdan henorable passion for the prisoncr-- 
had made her the proffer of iis hand !—to ally 
herself to whose house might Lave been an ob- 
ject of ambition to the daughter of the most il. 
lustrious family in France! What bounds would 
you sct to desperation in a predicament like 
that, where aggrandizement, beyond the wildest 
dreams of aspiring faney, was to be exchanged 
for the contempt and desertion attendant upon 
a blasted character! What chance of retrieve- 
ment, howsoever desperate, would not be caught 
at, where death itself was to be preferred to the 
frustration ef hope? Look at the collected 
girl who stands before you !—upon whose youth. 
ful nerves that solomn seat of justice—this array 
of learning and searching deliberation—this 
crowded concourse,produce not the slightest im- 
pression! What might you not expect from the 


_intrepidity—I will not say effrontery—I will not 


say boldness’ At the commencement of 
this appeal to the deportment of Therese, the ad. 
vocate looked full upon the face of the fair pris- 
oner, at whom he had only glanced before. As 
he perused the ingenucus face, where blandness 
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in it, — by Ke “TT of Weaver itsclf, a re. 
futation, in eloquence surpassing the advocacy || 
of a thousand tongacs, his confidence wavered, 
his cullectedness began to forsake hiin, and he 
was obliged to turn another way. And a new 
gource of discomfiture a vaited him; he saw, by 
the looks of the court, that his embarrassment 
was perceived—scarce a countenance but be. 
traved the smile that triumphed at its detection. 
He felt confounded—-he faltered-—he stopped ! 
‘J feel it uenecessary,’ said he at leagth, ‘to di. |) 
Jate upon this point; I shall trouble the court no 
farther, but procecd to call my witnesses,’ and 
he sat down. 

The countess was summoned, 
ation was bricf. That of the officer who fol- 
lowed her occupied about the same time. The 
attendant was the next witness, and underwent 
a strict ‘cross examination.’ 

‘Do you entertain any ill will towards the 
prisoner 7?’ asked the counsel of ‘Therese. 

‘None’ 

‘Have you ever quarreled with her ?” 

‘No.’ 


‘Do you truly velieve that sie deposited the |) 


jewel in hert unk ?* 
‘I do not like tothink ill of any one? 


‘That is not an answer to my question: Do 
you believe that she putil there ?” 

‘How else could it have come there? 

‘Answer me, Yes or No.” Do you _ believe}! 


that Therese secreted the jewel in her trunk ? 
—Yes or No? 


‘Yes! at last slowly faltercd out the attend- 


ant. 

‘Now, my girl,’ continued the advocate, ‘pay 
heed to what you say ; remember you are upon 
your oath?! 
put it there yourself? 


There was a pause and a profound silence, | 


After about a minute had elapsed—*Well ? 
s1iid the advocate. 


Another pause; while in an assembly where |! 
hundreds of human hearts were throbbing, not 


an individual stitred or even appeared to breathe, 
such was the pitch of intensity to which the} 
ruspense of the court was wound up, 

*Well,’ said the advocate a second t me, ‘will 
yon answer me? Will you swear that you 
yourself did not put the jewel into Thercse’s 
trunk ? 

‘T will,’ at last said the attendant boldly. 
You swear it ?’ 

‘I do’ 

‘And why did you not auswer me atonce ?’ 

‘I do not like that such questions should be | 
put to me,’ replied the attendant. 

For a minute or two the advocate was silent. 


A feeling of disappointment seemed to pervade | 
the whole cBurt; now and then a balf-suppres. || 
| 


sed sign was heard ; and here and there a hand- || 
| 
i} 
1} 


kerchief was lifted to an cye, which was no 
sooner wiped than’it was turned again upon | 
Therese with an expression of the most lively | 
commiseration. The maid herself was the on- 


—even the baroness looked as if ber firmness 


Was on the point of giving way, as she drew | 
le 
Closer to Therese, around whose waist she now 


passsed her arm. 
‘Have you done with the witnecs 7 asked the 
advovate for the prosecution, 


Her examin. |! 


ii 
| 
| 


Will you swear that you did not!) 





‘| day before that trunk was searched, and the 


1 which the trunk was searched, thuse keys were 


om ie || never out of your possession ?” 
ly individual who appeared perfectly at her ease | . 





—— 
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‘No, ee the Bg = reflected for a 
moment or two longer. Atlength he said— 
‘Have you any keys of your own? 
‘T have.’ 
‘I know it! 
‘Yes.’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| ‘Is not one of. them broken ?’ 
| 
} 
! 





Are they about you 7” 


After a pause--'Yes.’ 
‘Show them to me,’ 
The witness, after searching some tune in, 
her pocket, took the keys out and presented | 
“them. | 
| ‘Letthe trunk be brought into court ! said the’ 
| advocate. 
‘Now, wy girl, attend to the questions which 
Iam going to put to you, and deliberate well 
‘before you reply, because I have those to pro. 
‘duce who will answer them truly, should you 
fail todoso: Were you ever in the service of a 
| Mons. St. Ange ?” 
| ‘Yes,’ replied the witness, evidently diseén- 
_ certed. 
‘Did you not opea, in that gentleman’s house, 
_atrunk that was not your own ?” 
‘Yes,’ with increased confusion. 

‘Did you not take from that trunk an article 
that was not your own ?” 

‘Yes; but I put it back again.’ 

‘I know you put it back again,’ said Therese’s 
counsel. ‘I am acauainted with the whole af. 
fair. But before you put it back again, were 
you not aware that you were observed ?” 

The witness was silent. 

‘Who observed you?) Was it not your mis. 
‘tress? Did she not aceuse you of the intend- 
ied theft ? Were you not instantly discharged 
| eusccssively asked the advocate, without clici- 
ting any reply. ‘Why do you not answer me, 
| girl ?” peremptorily demanded he. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


, ‘If you are determined to destroy my char. 
acter,’ said the witness, bursting into tears, ‘I 
“cannot help it? 

| ‘No,’ rejuined the advocate, ‘I do not intend to 
| destroy a character; [mean to save one—one 
| which, before you quit the court, I shall prove 
_tobeas free from soil as the snow of the arm 
| which is leaning upon that bar!’ pointing to. 


' wards Therese. 


The trunk was here brought in: ‘You know 
| that trank ? 

‘Yes.’ 

*W hose is it ?” 
| *Ft belongs to t' ¢ prisoner.’ 
‘And these are your keys I’ 
| ‘Yes.’ 

‘Were thesc keys out of your possesion the 


i 
| 
a) 
| 


| jewel — in it ?” 

‘No. 

‘Nor the day before that again?’ 

‘No,’ 

‘Now mind what you are saying: You swear 
i that for two days preceding the morting upon 


} 


‘I do.’ 

‘Will not one of these keys open that trank ?’ 

The witness was silent. 

‘Weshall try! As readily as if it had been 
made for it ® resumed the advocate, applying 





jhis heart departed not with it. 


‘There may be fifty keys in the court that 
would do the same thing,’ interposed the public 
prosecuter. 

‘Truc! but thisis nobone of them! holding 
up the other key, ‘for she tried this key first, 
and broke, as you sce, the ward in the attempt 

‘How will you prove that?’ inquired the prose- 
cutor. 

‘By producing the separate part.’ 

‘And where did you find it?” 

‘In the lock!” emphatically exclaimed the 
advocate. 

A groan was heard—the witness had fainted. 
She was instantly removed. 

Asimith was the next witness. He proved 
that he had been employed to take off the lock, 
in order to ascertain if any attempt had been 
made to force it, and that upon removing it he 
found a piece of a broken ward in it. The 
piece was produced, and found exact'y to match 
the key. The prosecutor gave up his cause ; 
and the waving of handkerehiefs and clapping 
of hands anvounced the complete vindication 
of the innocent Therese, who, half overcome, 
stood folded in the arms of the baroness. 

Anxiously had Count Theodore watched the 
proceedings of the day, though other matters 
had also a share in his thonghts. Immediately 
upon entering the court he had looked round for 
the stranger—he was not there ; and the count 
breathed more freely. When Therese and his 
s ster appeared, he was the first individual upon 
«bom the eye of the former rested ; she remar- 
ed his wan and haggard looks, and there was 
ananxiety and tenderness in her gaze, which 
were a balm to his wounded spirit; and he smi. 
led his thanks to her. Nothing could exceed 
his agitation as tle crossexamination of the at. 
tendant proceeded, except the tumult of his 
feeling at the complete exposure of the perjury 
by the discovery of the infamous means which 
had been resorted to, to effect the destruction of 
Ticrese, Then it was that as he thought The- 
rese cast a look upon him, such as he had never 
reccived from her before—a look in which grat- 
itude and exultation shone, but threw forth a 
beamtoo warm and too bright for their own 
light alone tohave produced it. It played but 
a momentor two upon him, when it was with- 
drawn ; but the glow which it spread through 
The chalice of 
happiness which he thought had been spilled, 
stood full again before him: and where, an 
hour ago, be poured upon the embers of extin- 
guished hope, he now beheld nothing but re- 
kindling. He made his way out of court, re- 
gardlessly putting aside every individual that 
impeded it ;—he flew to the prison—a few steps 
brought him to the door of Therese’s apartment ; 
without knock or warning of any kind he en- 
tered—started back !—she was locked in the 
arms of the stranger! The shock was too 
much—the room swam before him and vanish. 
ed. 

He recovered with the sensations of one who 
awakes from some horrible dream ; the first ob- 
jects that he saw were the stranger and the ba. 
ronesg standing by him. He looked around for 
Therese—she was not there. At length he be. 
came conscious that he was leaning upon the 
breast of some person, whose arm encircled his 





the key and lifting the lead, ' 


neck ; he eauddenly turned and looked ap; hs 
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m et the eyes of Therese, fixed strainingly upon 
h m, with an expression that shot life into his 
#0 ul. 

‘Is it true?’ he exclaimed, withdrawing him- 
self from her, and at the same time extending 
his arms: she threw herself into them—and 
thrillingly they closed around her! 

Tie stranger was the brother of Therese. 
He wasin the service, and his merit had raised 
him to the rank of captain. By some unac- 
countable means, for upwards of five years 
they had Jost sight of one another. A relation, 
under whose protection he had left her, had re- 
cently died, and left her utterly unprovided for ; 
when she sought and obtained a service with the 
countess. The report of the accusation which 
had been brough against her, and of the count’s 
passion for her, having spread far and wide, at 
last reached the ears of her brother; he hasten- 
ed to Paris,and found every thing confirmed ; 
but at her earnest entreaty, kept their relation. 
Ship concealed till the trial should be over. 

‘Then she is mine ! in a transport of exulta. 
tion exclaimed the count. 

‘She is, my lord !’ replied the brother ; ‘nor 
is this the first honor of the kind that your fami. 
ly has conferred upon ours.’ 

‘How s0 ” inquired the count. 

‘One of your ancestors espoused an ancestor 
of my sister’s and mine.’ 

‘The name 7? 


‘Therese |’ Estrange,’ was the reply. 
gr og ee Se Se - 


—— = 


The count’s banqueting room was one blaze 
of light. At the head of its sumptuous board 


sata lady—the fit and pearless mistress of the |, 


feast ; at its foot sat the count, surrounded by |) 
his illustrious relatives, and the choicest of his}, 
intimates and friends. They were at supper— || 


the viands were removed, and the nearest of his! 


kinsmen, rising, demanded a chalice of gold.— 
*T was brought ; 
bowing to the lady and the count, he drank— 
‘To the bridegroom and bride ? 

It was the day after the trial ; and on the 
morning of that day, a second and fa‘rer The- 
rese had been grafted on the family tree. 
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From the N. O. Picayune. 


Scenes in Santa Fe. 
A Night Row. 


We sat in a trader’s store, and an old trapper 
with along iron-grey beard, was telling us his 
exploits in the mountains. 

The monotonous and unmusical tune, played 
upon the drum and fife, by the two soldiers who 
parade the great square, announcing eight o’- 
clock, had ceased nearly an hour, and all our 
side was still even as midnight, 

Suddenly loud screams and yells reached us 
from the street in the neighborhood, and we had 
scarcely tine to spring to our feet before several 
pistol shots were heard in rapid succession. We 
darted into the street, and nret a dozen soldiers 
rushing from the custom house. They in. 
quired the direction of the noise, and we al] 
ran together down the dark street toward the 
vicinity from which the noise had proceeded. 

It was ata time when the Camanches hag 





he filled it to the brim, and], 


been committing bold and bloody depredations 
between Santa Fe and Chiliuahua, and in other 
parts of the country. 
Kurker, had just completed his exterminating 
contract with the government, by which he 
promised to pursue every red enemy on the soil 
to death, or bring them tosuch a treaty of peace 
as they would find impossible again to break. 
The state of the country was discussed at every 
corner and in every shop; every man had his 
suggestion to make, and al] agreed in a strong 
feeling of determined hostility to the Apachus 
and Camanchie Indians. Some declared that 
the government ought to offer areward for each 
red man’s scalp that was taken, and half price 
for the squaws andchildren, Other equally des 
perate measures were suggested and warmly 
maintained, for the purpose of crushing speedily 
the Indian fue. Sothatin fact Santa Fe was 








“a town of war, 
Yet wild, the people’s hearts brim full of fear ;” 


and yet this was only one yearago. 
The soldiers soon outstripped us in running 
round the dark corners, for they knew soine. 
| thing about the ground, but we were in constant 
| fear of beiig thrown upon our noses as we hur. 
ried along. Thus we were left completely be- 
‘hind, but were soon guided to the spot by a loud || 
and confused uproar of voices, uttering angry || 
exclamations in Spanish and English. Still we 
neither heard nor saw any sign of Indians, and 
arriving at the place, we found a crowd of some |) 
ten or twelve young American drivers, dispu- |) 
ting furiously with the Spanish guards. Such 
of the Americans as could speak Spanish were 
endeavoring to make themselves heard in that || 
tongue, while those who could not, kept ap an 
‘incessant fire of round English oaths at the 
‘heads of the custom house soldiers. This was 
a most laughable part of the affair—to hear the |, 
| wild American youths (who were highly excited 
with pass whiskey, which they had been drink. 








ing at some fandango,) utterly incapable of un. 
derstanding what was said, either by their com- 
panions or the Spaniards, ,oaring away in Eng. 
lish, as if by bellowing loudly they could make 
the Spaniards understand what they said. 

The matter was, these young fellows had 
grown exhilirated ata fandango, and had sallied 
‘into the street to whoop and yell and fire off pis- 
‘tols. One of them was expostulating very se- 
riously with a soldier, telling him that Santa Fe 
stood much in need of regulation, and he wished 
to show him how such things were done in St. 
Louis. Now it happened that the only word of 
English with which this soldier had ever made 
acquaintance, was the affirmative ‘yes,’ and to 
every thing the American said, no matter what, 
he very contentedly answered tyes, yes” This 
the young fellow ho sooner observed than his 
mischievous spirit detected the tun that might 
be drawn from it, and calling two or three of 
his companions around him, he commenced 
putting the most absurd questions to the Span- | 
iard. 

‘I say now, Seen-.yore, did you ever feel of the 
back of your neck, and find out what a Judy 
Fitzsimmons you are ?” 

‘Yes, yes,’ was the immediate reply, and 
questions began to pour upon him from all quar- 
ters. 








‘Parley you Espanole, Seen-yore ?’ 





The daring American, | 


‘Yes, yes.’ La 
‘Well, does your mother know you're out ?’ 
‘Yes, yes.’ 

‘I say, old Mount-seer Don Bag.-o’-nails Span. 
ish, aint you the ugliest ring-tailed monkey in 
Santa Fe ?’ 

*Yes, Yes’ 

‘Well now, what do you want out here ? do 
you want to know how we knock down Charlies 
in St. Louis ? 

The simple fellow gave the answer as usual, 
and instantly went staggering across the strect 
from the effect of a tremendous blow which 
took him under the chin. 

The whisking of blades hastily drawn frtin 
their scabbards was now heard in the dark, and 
several bright instruments were seen glittering 
inthe hands of the soldiers. This at once lift. 
ed the excitement of the young Americaus into 
a perfect phrenzy, and, despising the poor sol. 
diers for cowards, they made no hesitation in 
‘rushing upon their swords. 
| ‘The facetious fellow, however, who was busi- 
| est with the fun, did’nt seem to entertain quite 
| so strong an inclination for the fight, for he now 
‘slipped back out of the way, and commenced 
popping off his pistols in the air. This valiant 

“movement, strange as it may appear, secured 
‘the victory, and perhaps saved some bloodshed ; 
| for the Spaniards, supposing themselves fired 
“upon, took to their heels, and ran as fast in the 
dark as they could have done in clear daylight, 

with ten thousand red Camanches after them. 





| The young rowdies now shouted and yelled 


| more furiously than ever, until the drum was 
heard beating in the great square, when the 
| party made a hasty adjournment ; thinking, no 
doubt, that the victory already achieved was 
‘sufficient glory forone night, and not caring to 
\tisk a reinforcement of the enemy. We con. 
‘cluded to hasten away from the battle ground 
| also, lest the exasperated soldiers should happen 
| to mistake us for members of the offending par. 
| ty, and perhaps revenge themselves for their de- 
teat by providing us with other lodgings than 
we looked for. It was perbaps well that we lost 
no time, for we had scarcely ben admitted in. 
side the gate of the first Aleade, (whose hospi- 
tality we were enjoying, he being a Frenc!:man 
from St. Louis,) when a crowd of soldiers rush- 
| ed down the street, with loud and furious threats 
of vengeance. 
| At breakfast the next morning we told the 
| Alcade of our adventure, and he laughed over it 
with as much glee as though he was himself 
one of the rowdy peace-makers. !!e was a jol- 
ly old fellow; and he remembered when he was 
a St. Louis boy, foremost in nocturnal miscief, 
and doubtless was chuckling over many a mid- 
night row, called up again to memory by this 
“incident. 
| These young drivers are now nearly all fight- 
ling under Kurker, who gives them $l a day 
and half spoils ; so they will seck battle upon 
every occasion, and doubtless they will get e- 
nough of it from the red marauders of Toas and 
Santa Fe. 








Keep out of bad company, for the chance is 
that when the devil fires into a flock, he will hit 
somebody. 
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Premature Choice of a Second Wife. 
CURE OF A HYPOCHONDRIAC, 


‘Now, my dear,’ said Mrs. Woodsum faintly 
to her husband, ‘the time has come at last: I 
feel that Iam on my death-bed, and have but a 
short time to stay with you. But I hope we 
shall be resigned to the will of Heaven. These 
things are undoubtedly all ordered for the best ; 
and I would go cheerfully, if it was not for my 
anxiety for youand the children. Now don’t 
you think, my dear,’ she continued, with increa. 
sed tenderness—‘don’t you think it would be 
best for you tobe married again to some kind, 
good woman, that would be a mother to our 
dear little ones, and make your home pleasant 
for aJl of you ?” 

She paused, and seemed to look earnestly in 
his face for an answer. 

‘Well, I have sometimes thought of late it 
might be best,’ said Mr. Woodsum, with a very 
solemn air. 

‘Then you have been thinking about it,’ said 
Mrs. Woodsum, with a slight contraction of the 
muscles of the face. 

‘Why yes, Ihave, since you have had spells 
of being so very sick. It makes me feel dread- 
fully—but I don’t know but it might be a mat- 
ter of duty.’ 

‘Well, I do think it would, if you can get the 
right sort of a person. Everything depends on 
that—and I hop: you will be very particular— 
very 

‘I certainly shall; don’t give youself any 
uneasiness about that, for I assure you I shall 
be very particular. 
one of the kindest and best women in the world.’ 

‘Have you been thinking of any one in par. 
ticular?’ anxiously inquired Mrs, Woodsum, 

‘There is one that [ have thought of fora 
long time past, whom [I shall marry if it be the 
will of Providence to take you from us.’ 

‘And pray, Mr. Woodsum, who can it be? 
said the wile, with some expression, a little more 
of earth than heaven returning tohereye. ‘Who 
isit? You hav’nt named it to her ?” 

‘Oh, by no means; but we had better drop the 
subject, ax it agitates you so much.’ 

‘But, Vir. Woodsum, you must tell me who it 
is; I cannot die in peace until you do.’ 

‘Itis a subject too painful to talk about, and I 
don’t think it best to call names.’ 

‘But I insist upon it,’ said Mrs, W., who had || 
by this time raised herself up with great earn 
estness, and leaning upon her ecloow, while her 


searching glance was reading every muscle -in |) 


her husband's face—*Mr. Woodsum, I insist 
upon it.’ 

“Well then,’ said the husband, with a sigh, ‘I 
have thought, should it be the will of Providence 
that you must soon die—I have thought, I say, 
that I shall marry for my second wife Han 
nah Lovejoy 

An earthly fire flashed at once for the wife’s 
eycs ; she Icaped from the bed like a cat, walk. 
ed across the floor, and seated hers:If in a chair. 

‘What!’ she exclaimed in a trembling voice, 
almost choked with agitation, ‘what! marry 
that sleepy slut! Hannah Lovejoy! Mr. 
Woodsuw, that is too much for flesh and blood 
tobear! [ can’t endure it, nor I won’t! No! 
that’s what never shall be! 





The person I shall have is |! 





So you may go}! 


| 
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_it do good to others. 
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stone might be thus, ‘Died from an excess of 


/come, when men of wealth will be wise enough 


persons when they enter and when they come 


gardens,’ ag it ts called. 


_ choir as a vocalist of first rate acquirements.— 
Oo the commencement of an anthem she was 
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to your ploughing, and set your heart at rest !— 
Susan,’ continued she, turning to one of the 
girls, ‘make up more fire under the dinner pot.’ 

Mr. Woodsum went to the field and pursued 
his work, and when he returned at the dinner 
hour, he found the meal well prepared, and his 
wife ready to do the honors of the table. Her 
health from that day improved, and sic was 
never afterwards visited by the terrible affliction 
of the hypochondriac. 








Dying Rich. 

The following lines, from the Uuited States 
Gazette, have the eloquence of truth to recor. 
mend them: 

“An active business man is a rational man, 
and a great blessing to the community. He || 
keeps in gratifying exercise the talents which | 
Gop has given him, whic! of itself is a blessing 
tohim. He gives employment to the hands of 
industry, which is far better than giving alms to 
the unemployed. ‘These are the legitimate and 
rational ends of active business pursuits and 
wealth.getting—-the gratification of the active 
powers and the promotion of industry. But the 





desire of growing rich, merely to die rich, is 


one of the most foolish intentions which ever }| 


entered the heart of fuolish man. Experience 


has fully and emphatically taught the lesson, || 


that much wealth left to heirs is, eight times out 
of ten, nota blessing but a curse. Its expecta- 
tion beguiles and spoils all the manly powers— 
its possession leads to mis-judgment, excess, and 
finally, exhaustion and ruin, The time will yet 


to make a gradual disposition of their property 
while living—not prospective, but operative— 
thereby having an eye tothe use which is made 
of it, and participate in the greatest enjoyment 
that wealth is capable of giving, that of sceing 








A nice point. 
In Persia, at the fruit gardens, they weigh 


out, and charge for the difference. One day, 
a fellow went in with his pockets full of pebbles, 
which, after eating as much fruit as he wanted, 
he threw away. On coming out, he weighed 
less than when he wentin; and insisted on be. 
ing paid for the weight he had lost by remaining 
lin the garden. ‘lhis long puzzled the wise men 
of Caboul, the city of ‘one hundred thousand 
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Left-Handed. 
A young lady was recently introduced into a 





observed to place the book before her up side 
down. ‘The leader informed ber that it would 
suit her much better if she were tu turn it the 
7g way ; whenslightly coloring, she exclaim. 





,» ‘La, sir, I suppose you didu’t know that I), 


| 
was left-handed, anid always sing this way.’ 


(N. ¥. Mercury. 








A fellow who was scolded to death by his 


| wife, requested that the epitaph on his tomb- | the grey-haired yeoman, if in the days of his 


tongue .” 





1 


| 
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| 





Doubtless many of our readers may have peru- 
sed the following excellent article from the N. O. 
Picayune, but we prefer to place it ‘on record,’ as 
the politicians say. 

A Good Joke. 

A very good widow lady, who was leoked up 
to by the congregation to which she belonged as 
an example of piety, cont-ived to bring her con- 
science to terms for one little indulgence. She 


loved porter, and one day as she was receiving 
| half-a-dozen bottles from the man who usually 
brought her the comforting beverage, she per- 


ecived (O horror!) two of the grave elders of 
the church approaching her door, She ran the 
(man out the back way, ard put the bottles un- 
‘de rthe bed. The weather was hot, and whils 
| conversing with her sage friends, ‘ pop! went 
ove of the corks. 

‘Dear me! exclaimed the good lady, ‘there 
gocs that bed-cord; it snapped yesterday just 
the same way,—I must have a new rope provi- 
ded.’ 

In a few moments, ‘pop! went another, fol. 
lowed by a peculiar hiss of the escaping liquor. 
The rope would’nt do again, but the good lady 
was not at a loss. 

‘Dear me! says she, ‘that black cat of mine 
must be at some mischief there—s’cat !’ 

Another bottle popped off, and the porter 
came stealing out from under tlie bed curtains. 

‘O dear ine,’ said she, ‘I had forgot. It’s the 
yeast! Here, Prudence, come aud take away 
these bottles of yeast! 
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The Husking Party. 


Farewell the merry husking nig).t-- 
The merry afier scenes ; 
When Indian pudding smoked beside 
A giant pot of beans!—J. G. Warrier. 





We lke to recur occasionally to the customs 
and pastimes of our ancestors. ‘Talk as we may 
of the gay masquerade, aud the fashionable ball 
where beauty and elegance and refinement float 
down the dance, to the soft music, like the lovely 
creations of a dream—the embodied spirits ol joy, 
and light and music,—who is there that will not 
turn a longing and a lingering glance upon the 
simple amusements of other times—when pas. 
time went hand in hand with usefulness! We 
know that these may at first appear rnde and for- 
bidding—that the sensibilities of the fashiona|les 
of the present generation would be shocked at 
the bare idea of a quilting frulic—an apple par. 
ing, or a husking party. 

The husking party takes place in those long, 
bright evenings of autumn when the harvest moon 
is up among the stars, and the streams and the 
hills, and the old forest t ees are brightening in 
its beautiful illumination. A group of hearty and 
kind hearted beings, of all ages and sexes, from 
the fair young girl down to the grey haired old 
man, are assembled around the fruits of their 
neighbor’s industry—the lung and heavy piles of 


Tndian corn, gathered from the field with its cov- 


‘ering of Husks. The whole length of the ample 
barn floor is lined with huskers, who, after a few 
preliminary jokes, betake themselves zealously to 
their task. 
The presence of females in such a group will 
no doubt be objected to. But wherefore? Ask 


| boyhood it was deemed improper or inconsistent 
| with the dignity and delicacy of their charscter, 
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for his female companions to join their brothers 
and their neighbors, in an evening’s amusement 

of this nature. They would smile atthe idea of 
impropriety. The assembly is not one of stran- 

gers, where doubt and apprehension must seal 

every lipand fetter every movement, but of those 

who have lived together as children of one family, 

and have met cach other at ali times and in 

all places—in the kitchen or in the parlor—the 

field or the workshop, with the same frank smile | 
of welcome. And pray where is the harm of 
mirth and pleasantry, tempered as they are here 

with pure, unstudied, natural modesty 2? There 

can be none. The parties have not mingled in 

the hollow world, and learned to tamper with the 

heart’s best feelings,to curl the lip at sincerity, and 

betray without a scruple the confidence of the 

artless and unsuspecting. The girl who seats 

herself at the husking, and the lively, frank-hear- 

ted youth beside her, have no sentimental and 

novel-borrowed nonsense to exchange—they have 

never read and sighed over the pernicious pages 

of Moore and Byron, or looked on unblushingly 

at an immodest theatrical representation. On the | 
contrary they have drawn thelr beautiful ideas of | 
love and friendship from the praise.worthy exam. 





ples and maxims of their ancestors ; and conse. | 
quently, the vicissitudes of lite—i's alternate light | 
and shad« ws, are met without that bitter disap- 
pointment which follows so closely upon the 
dreams of the romantic and idle visionary. 

Ah--there is mirth and jollity in your genuine 
husking party! The huskers ply their tongues 
as busily as their hands, while engaged in thei, 
pleasant vocation. Stories are related, songs are 
sung, jokes are passed) and soft words are spo- 
ken. Imagine to yourself, reader, the sight of a 
long row of fine, robust looking girls, with glow- 
ing countenances and bright eyes, and sweet 
smiles. Depend upon it, there is nothing like a 
sensible, good-natured romp of a country girl— | 
one who witl play ‘hide and-seek,’ ‘blind man’s | 
buff,” but who would cuff one’s ears in indigna. 
tion should he attempt to address her in language | 
which more refined ladies would listen to with 
complaisance. During the process of husking, 
if ared ear of corn is found by one of the ladies 
she is liable to receive a kiss from one of the 
company, She, of course, hands the ear to her 
favorite beau, who readily understands the signal, 
and acts accordingly. 

After the task is finished the company adjouru 
to the house—a supper is provided—and after 
partaking of it, the parties separate for their res. | 
pective homes. But the genuine husking parties, 
We grieve to say it, are now seldom heard of — 
hey have lost the spirit which enlivened them— 
a false refinement has broken in upon their pleas- 
ant amusement ; and bright eyes and fair hands 
no longer figure at the husking. 
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Whata luxury it isto see a pretty woman in 
her morning dishabi': ! with natural ringlets 





hanging over a polished brow,and her half closed 
eyes looking +o luxuriously lazy! We often | 
see a picture of this description in our morning | 
route. 











Among the latcst English inventions, is an'| 
Aquatic Life Hat, wartanted to prevent CPERr] 
ing—provided the wearer can swim long enough | 
fora boat to pick him up. Aint that a discoy- 

| 


ery. |} day. FE, 


||} look which no language can portray, he smi- 
lingly closed the sacred book, and while nature 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
Tansposition. 
THE END OF TIME—A DREAM, 








BY MRS. M, L. GARDINER. 

I dreamed that I was scated upon a cloud of 
fleecy light, from which { gazed on all around. 
I. was noon, but the heavens were wrapped in 
the darkness of night, and furious whirl winds 
shook the bounds of creation, causing the solid 
rocks to speed their flight. The nations stood 
aitrighted, viewing each cloud-capt tower,which 
as they were touched by the awful wand of the 
Almighty,crumbled beneath his withering hand; 
and solemn, grand, and majestic scenes display. 
ed his wonderous power. A startling peal was 
heard, far more loud thau the rushing of migh. 
ty waters. Gabriel appeared with his trumpet, 
issuing froma parted cloud, surrounded with a 
crowd of cherubic angels, as if they would 
shroud his glory: he placed one foot, in gran- 
deur, upon the breast of the broad Pacific ocean, 
and the other upon the burning erest of Mount 
Agtna, who heaving bosom had never found rest 
until pressed by this mighty angel, and made 
the footstool of a god; then looking around 
from shore to shore and upwards to the sky, 
while lightnings gleamed from bencath his cyes, 
he raised on high his powerful wand and eried 
with aloud and fearful voice that ‘time should 
be no more.’ Vast magazines of blazing fire 
appeared to explode—the earth reeled and groan. 
ed as a funeral pyre, while the hills and moun. 
tains, retiring, expired in strong convulsive 
throes in the midst of one broad sea of light! 
The elements obeyed with awe, and ail nature 
stood aghast! The sea gave up its hidden prey 
—the regions of despair were seen in the light 


the blast of the trumpet. 
mayed in terror, and shuddered at his pall! his 
splendor turned to blood, and veiled in his gory 
hood he fell tumbling over the heaving flood. 
The moon and stars, bereft of their borrowed 


their brightness veiled in chaotic darkness, and 
their beams wrapped in night. A throne was 
then seen afar, amidst a light which cast no 
shade, on which sat One who made all things; 
resplendent rainbows played around him, and 
his head was covered with a diadew decked 
with the Morning Star. 
in his eye—his chariot rolled beneath, while 
hail-stones and coals of fire, the symbols of his 
majesty, were loud and fearfully borne onward 
by his almighty breath. The heavens, the earth, 
and the sea, flew away alfrighted at his rebuke 
—and the small and great, bond and free, even 
the souls from all eternity, stood there in wild 
dismay, assembled at his firm decree. He cast 
around his eyes of fire, and lightnings gleamed 
—banishing from his presence forever those who 
never desired his love, to wail forever where 
mercy never beamed, and where they shall nev- 
er expire. And then, with a sweet angelic 





shook from her moorings, he conveyed his saints 
| Over burning worlds, to the realms of endless 





of day—and the monster Death fled away before | 


The sun stood dis. || ‘ noted 
|| sweet communion together, is hidden in dark 


light, fled from the appalling scene in dire dis. || 
may, cach brilliant ray being forever quenched, || 


Eternal youth beamed 








i For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
Farewell, 

Words cannot tell the angaish and unhappi. 
ness which the repetition of this single word has 
caused out unhappy race. J have seen the 
strong nan who has withstood trials and adver. 
sity for many years, who has bore up manfully 
under the severest afflictions and braved the 
‘proud man’s contumely’ and the rich man’s 
insolence, melted into tears of sorrow and regret 
when called upon to pronounce the word fare. 
well. Behold the young maa just arrived at 
manhood, launching his frail bark upon the wide 
ocean of the world and about departing to distont 
and unkoown lands, a stranger and wanderer 
‘rom home and the loved associations of other 
days. He bids adieu to friends and relatives, 
and the companions of his carly years. Fant- 
WELL is the last parting word with all he leaves 
behind him. It is, perchance, the last word he 
may exchange with them this side of eternily. 
Language cannot pourtray the feelings that 
crowd upon the heart and rush upon the mind 
of all who under such circumstances are dcomed 
to say farewell. A mother stands beside the 
bed on which is laid, pale and emaciated, tho 
dying form of her loved and darling ehi'd. She 
lingers near, and watches her as she struggles 
in the arms of death, and faiutly gasps for 
breath, and as the spirit departs from the body 
to the God who gave it that mother cxclaims 
FAREWELL in agonies of sorrow, known only toa 
bereaved and disconsolate parent. ‘Two hearts 
bound together by the strongest ties of love and 
‘friendship, the holiest tie given by kind Provi. 
' dence to erring mortals, are doomed te part.— 
' Cruel fate tears them from one another's embra. 
ces and the last sad rareWwe.t tells them of woe 
and anguish unutterable. What may transpire 


before those hearts are perimtted again to hold 





‘ 
! 


|, and mysterious faturity, A daughter bas cho- 


/sen a partner for ber bosom with whom she ts 
united in holy wedlock. She parts from father, 
| imother, sisters—all, and throws herself upon 
the care and protection of a stranger, to Ivave 
ithe home of her childhood and the land of her 
birth. _ Farewevt is wrung from each heart, and 
| the rising emotions of tne bosom prevent further 
‘utterance. They depart to fulfil their destiny, 
‘with the blessings and prayers of those nearest 
‘and dearest by earthly ties attending them. 
Poughkeepsie, Oct. 1540. ROLLA. 
—_OOOCOCO 
Mothers and Daughters. 

It wasa judicious resolution of a father, as 
well asa most pleasing compliment to his wife, 
when, on being asked bya friend what he inten- 
ded to do with his girls, he replied, ‘I intend to 
apprentice them to their mother, that they may 
learn the art of improving time, and be fitted to 
become like her—wives, mothers, heacsof fam- 
ilies, and useful members of society.’ Equally 
just, but bitterly painful, were the remarks of the 
unhappy husband of a vain, thoughtless, dressy 
slattern. ‘It is hard to say it, but if my girls 
are to have a chance of growing up good for any 
thing, they must be sent out of the way of their 
mother’s example.’ The latter was no doubt 2 
too true remark, and one which experience had 
fully demonstrate, 
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Prinr.—Of all things Pride is the most to be 
guarded against and the most to be feared; for it 
is, when acquired, one of the strongest passions 
of the heart. By speaking thus, we do not wish 
to be understood as condemning that high, gene- 
rous and noble spirit which is implanted in the 
heart of the truly great, and which scorns to stoop 
to aught low or mean, but wish to sce this foster- 
ed and encouraged, and although it may at times 
be classed with Pride, it will carry but the name, 
not the vesture of it. 

Pride—unadulterated pride, is the love of show 
—<ihe aristocratic feeling which builds up the dis. 
tinctions of society upon wealth, and which cher- 
ishes a spirit and disposition in those who have a| 
rich inheritance, to lord it over those whom fer. | 
tune in her blind freaks has placed in the scale of | 
wealth, beneath them. There is also, pride in 
dress ; a feeling that because the wearer’s coat is 
of a finer quality, that he sports more gold guard 
chains, wears a larger diamond in his breast-pin, 





or has a brillian: of finer water in the ring which || 


encircles the finger of his delicate hands, that the 
great God of creation has set him up one step 
higher in the broad seale of nature, than those | 
whose good sense lead them to diseard such tin. | 
sel and tawdry ornaments. ‘There is also anoth. ! 
er kind of pride, that of accomplishments. 
young lady who has ‘done’ her season of instruc. | 
tion atsome fashionahle boarding-school, comes | 
back with enlarged ideas, and thinks that those | 
who have not been through her routine of instruc. 
tion, know nothing, and that their standard of 
excellence and worth is not equal to this proud, | 
seminary-spoilt miss. 
This is the species of pride which we would! 
war against: foritis wrong. Pride, that honest | 
nobleness of soul, which the really werthy only | 
know, we like; but we repudiata the preten. | 
der and pretensions which contain nothing but | 
high-colored notions, and empty vain feeling ! | 
{ 











Where is Parson Mitten ?—What is the 
reason Parson Miller does not stop the great mass | 
of business which Cupid appears to have on hand 
about these days. With all due reverence we 
would inform the Parson that unless he should 
soon come to this part of the country and put a, 
stop to this marrying business, the girls will all 
have become Mrs’. For ourselves we have no 
fear, as poor old bachelor as we are, the girls all 
say that they pity us, but declare in the same 
breath that they cannot help it. Our lot is hard 
but we will not repine. We have had strong} 
thoughts of inserting an advertisement, of “A! 
Wife Wanted,’ but then we arrived at the con. | 
clusion that it would be time and space lost, and | 
therefore our readers will agree with us, that we | 
shewed a due proportion of our smal! stock of | 
wisdom, by omitting it. But after all, we do not | 
see that Miller or any one clse can stop a young; 
and foolish couple from getting tied together when | 
they have a notion so to be. Should, however, | 
any one discover a CERTAIN preventive for matri-| 





° » } 
mony, if they will send it on to us, we wil] blazon! 
it forth to the world for the benefit of those who 


itmay concern. 


The || 


i} But cultivate them now, 


his Childe Harold, and breathed therein shades 
of sublimity whieh no poet before or since ever 


_ ded the immense resources of their intellect, in 
eulightening and teaching us what we should be 
and also what we are. Some of these prouduc- 
tions ere always of theridiculous order,and a few, 
very few, contain any thing whicli sayors of good 
sense or even reason. Were a part of this spe- 
cies of literature gathered up and published in a 
book form, it would meet with a more enthusias- 
tic reception than any other work which ever 
sprang from the press. 

We should therein find every thing, from the 
sublimity of which Willis speaks, ‘the chime of; 
_Antwerp’s bells,’ to the exclamation of one who 
in traversing the prairies of the west, asked of a 
red man the origin of the mounds which are 
scattered over cur western country ; when a pi- 
oneer answers for the child of the forest, in these 
words: ‘those boner, stranger, why that ignorant 
varnmint can’t tell you nothing about them—they 














| 


| shins against these knobs a million of years be- 
| tore his people came here to scare game and burn | 
| the prairies ? 

There is another species of sublimity, wherein 
| the thunder: rolls, the lightning flashes, and the 
| tempests play and hover around. ‘There is gen- 
| erally a shade of the ridiculous slightly hid ander 
_ all this mass of bombast, and which ere the ‘end 
| has come’ willleak out, and produce but a smiie 
‘instead of tears; and all because the matter is o- 
_verdone. The most affecting instance, to us, of | 
sublimity was of one who described the powerful 
/emotion of the heart acting on a world-hardened 
man, merely ended with these words, ‘He wept.” 








For the Casket- 
ANSWER TO THE ‘CHARADE’ IN OUR LAST, 


Poughkeepsie is an Indian name, 
The Casket’s natal place ; 

Long has it filed the trump of Fame, 
P, oud Hudson’s brow still grace. 


The Casket opens to our sight, 
Its treasures to disclose, 

We there examine with delight, 
Its geims in verse and prose. 


M y sought transpire to tarnish them, 
S ilsparkle bright «s now, 
I would select the fairest gem, 
To grace its uwner’s brow, 
eo 


His Casket it is made for use, 
And much pleasure too— 

{astruction to the mind infiise, 
When carefully read through. 


This handsome paper I love well, 
And would a match propose, 
Now Mr. Editor, pray tell 
W ould it not suit sweet ‘Rose,’ 


The Casket and Rose-Bud’s we'll fiad, 


Suntimity.—Since the days when Byron wrote 


attained, we have had geniuses who have expen- |) 


are the the frame.work of men who kicked their 


lie 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 


! 
| To Reapers AND CoRRESPONDENTS, 
| 





‘Sennex senior’ and.‘Peter Pop’ have ‘done up’ 
some poetry ; Sennex is very good, but of Peter 
we give no opinion. 

‘Flora’s’ production is good. 

‘E.’ has our thanks. 

We this week complete the tale of “Therese,’ 
commenced in the last No. Our readers will find 
that it will well repay perusal. 

We have come to the conclusion, (of its wis. 
_dom we say nothing,) of refusing to receive any 
/more letters through the mail charged with post- 
age, and containing such a mass of nonsense, for 
the reading of which, alone, we shall soon pre- 


‘sent a bill to S...... and in default of payment 


publish his name in full, in order that the public 
| may see who our wiseacres are. 
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Hymenial. 
‘The silken tie that binds two willing hearts.’ 





MARRIED, 


On the 22d inst. at the house of James H. Clapp. after 
the orcer of the Society of Friends, CLIVER P. HULI, 
Kisq., of Ulsterco, to Miss HA «NAL CLAPP, of P. 
Valley, Dutchess co. 
| At the same time and place, by the Mon. Judge Thorn 
Mr. EPHRAIM HERRICK, of Milas, to Mrs. SUSAN 
ANN ANDREW8&, of Kinderhook, Columbia co, 

At Rhinebeck. on the 2%h fost. by the Rev. John 
Black, Mr. Pexjamin Loexiin tu Miss Mary Mauna 
Rongr, all of Poughkeepsie. 

On Weinesday, 2st inst. et Hyde Park, by the Rev. 
Mr. Cruikshank, Mr. ALpert Brett. merchant, of this 
village.to Miss JANR, daughter of Benj. P. Benson, of 
Hyde Park. 

On Wednesday evening, the Lith inst.. by the Rev. 
'B F. Wiles, Wintiam Pircner, of Red Heok, to Mar 
| GaRET D. Patuurrs, of Pleasant bbe» h 








On Wednesday, the lth inst..at Red Took, by the 
Rev. H. Heerimance, Mr. Jconnw F. Jennusas, of Rhine- 
beck, to Miss Ennen EF. Capron, of Rei) Hook. 














Obituary. 


‘In the nvidst of life we are in death.’ 





DIED, 


. this village, on the 11th inst., Osep1an Storms, aged 
| 4l years. 
| At his residence, in the town of Washington, on the 
6th inst. Haywoop Tompxins. in the 72d year of his age. 
At Stanford, on the 9th instant. of a painful and lin- 
gering consumption, BeTusuesa, wife of Edward Hall, 
Long held the “silver cord’ of life by asingle fibre, 
which at length severed, relieved her immortal spirit 
frow the infirmities of its material connexion, to return 
| in peace and triumph to that God whogave it, . [Com, 
| In New-York,on Wednesday morning the I4th inst 
aitera brief illness, THoMas MESNARD. infant son of 
| Henry and Mary E. Adriance, aged 3 munths and 1] 


| days. 

d Farewell. sweet babe! no tear should fall— 
No words 4 loss deplore ; 

Earth hath a cherished darling less, 

' But Heaven, an angel] more. 

| 

| 
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Agents. 

Albany city,....--..+.....+.B. Wood, 34 Eagle st. 

Amenia a ae As Iitchcock. 

Amenia,.......+++0++0+++.G. Bishop. 

Amenia Union,..........+-Milo Winchester, 

Brovkl Threceccccccscessse iY * P. Pease. 

Carmel, Putnam co........Owen T. Coffin. 

DOVET,. os cecssscecseccseed. W. Sleight. 

Dover. New-Hampshire,...8. 1. Parker. 

Farmington, Ontario co....Calvin Harrington. 
Jerome Van Voorhia, 

Fishkill, tee eee eet ioe etes 


s M Marvin, 
Jesse P. Horton. 
Fayetteville, Onondaga co..Dr. Hurd. 
Hartsville, seer ee eee eres - * & WwW. Kay. 
Hackensack,....cJscocdedoste . Alger. 
Glenhain,..ce-cecssecrseeeG Brewster, 





Producing many a Gem, 
When well sclected and combined, 
Would form a diadem, 


This crown, who’er would wish to place 

[t on their own fair brow, 
Their time and talents should not waste, 
MARY, 





| Anuswer— Poughkeepsie Casket, 
—_ 
| ANSWER TO ‘ENIGMA’ IN OUR LAST, 


| «fhe American Flag. Fine BB, GG, cc0se 


! 


LaGrange,.. eree eee eae eeree .-B. F. Dubois. 

| low Point,... 0 0ctecence oe Brock. 
Monticello, Sullivan co.....James E. Quinlan. 

|} Northeast... ......see.06+-A. Dunbar. 

New-York city,...........B. J, Lossing. 

} Newburgl. ......+-+sseee-d0hn Caughey. 

Pleasaut Valley,........... Edwin Durlley. 
Rahway, New-Jersey,.....Dr. A. I, Platt, 

|} South Cortland,Cortland co.James P. Swain. 

‘| Saratega Springs, .........doha Masten. 

ht GRNe BOUiles « a can eees .-+ee-James M.Ward'. 

Washington Roliow,......-Daniel P- Eighmic. 


Persons wishing to subscribe at any time in the 
course of the volume will be tcrnished with the Nos. 
froin the commencement 
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POUGHKEEPSIE CASKET. 
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THE MUSE. 


—— 








For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
Give back those Days. 


Give buck, give back my early years, 
Those days of childhood, when no train, 

Of troubled thought, or withering fears, 
Had flashed across my bruin : 

Ere all, mankind calls bright and pure, 
Had fided to my eye— 

Life’s mirror’d streams, which some allure, 
Had ceased to flow—were dry. 


Give back, give back my sunny home, 
Where I was wont to roam, 

Where cure’s stern visage never came, 
And time, with flowery bloom 

Sped on, my spirit cared not how, 
*Pwas joyous from the morn, 

*Pillsommer’s sun had sunk below 
The western mountains’ fo; m. 


Oh give these back, and I will yield, 
The wreaths that fame has-twin'd ~ 
My brow, or honors that in fields 
Of literature, are mine; 
I'll yield them all, and think me blest, 
That such has been my lot, 
To cast them from me—my request, 
To dwell within a cot, SENNEX, SENIOR, 


EB Oa 
For the Poughkeepsie Casket, 


Farewell to a Fricnd. 


Affectionate friend, I will bid you farewell, 


Ere you go from your home, among strangers to dwell ; 
Yoor wssertion, ‘I shall be 1emembered by you,’ 
Soothes in a measure, the pain of adieu, 


I doubt not you will, when far, far away, 

Sometimes let your thoughts to your native place sti ay; 
Oft in sweet retirement, a pensive hour spend, 

In calling to mind your affectionate friend, 


Our f. icndship is plighted, and T trust will remain 
True while we live, should we ne’er meet again ; 
How can I prove treacherous, base or untrue, 
Whlie [ wear a pledge of friendship fiom you, 


How transient and fleeting life’s scenes pase away! 
Our scquaintance was formed as it were yesterday ; 
To-day we must breathe the sad word adieu, 

I could wish it a fiction, but alas ! it’s too true. 


Should I ask the reason, why from us you roam,* 
Why sacrifice all the endearments of home ? 
Your response to my questions I very well know, 
Would be ‘to seek Fame,’ is the reason I go, 


Then leave me, dear friend, no longer delay, 
Fame sounds the trumpet, and you must obey ; 
The straight poth of virtue and science pursue, 
Until glory’s bright banner unfurls to your view, 


Adieu, noble youth! go seek honor «nd fame, 

With a wreath of bright laurels encircle your name ; 
May the Goddess of science on you never frown, 
But pluce your name first on the list of renown, 


Oct, 1840, FLORA. 
RSD 

For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
The Hudson. 


Oh mighty stream! When moonlight flashes, 
Over thee, oh! then thou art fiir, 
As crystal sea, whose water dishes, 
U,,on the rocks and sea beach, where 
Young Juan lay, when Haidce watched his sleep, 
And cast her tear-fill’d eyes over the deep. 


Oh mighty stream ! Though once within thy waters 
I were by miracle from the grave snatch'd, 

But stil! I almost wish within thy fetters 
I'd sunk to rest, and that my fr.ends had watch’d, 








Upon thy tanks, and searel’d upon thy shores, 
For my remains. My tioubles then were o'er, 


Thou hast no equal, Hudson ! mighty grandeur 
Hus been thy portion, O thou beauteous stream, 
And though the storm may lash thee up to danger, 
To the frail bark, which glides like to a dream, 
From lonely cove, and with a boyish pride, 
Battles it stoutly with thy moving tide. 


Great stream! Where Venice si's upon the sea, 
And broad canals beside her palace towers, 
Are covered with goudolas, ond ye see, 
Music and festive mirth, to kill the hours, 
T here in those climes, there’s not a streain like thee, 
Hudson! proud tributary of the sea, 


Upon thy borders live a people free, 
F, ce as the winds which play upon the hills, 
And kiss the mountain tops t'wards which the ee 
Of the young englet tu:neth at his will ; 
This nation here would live, would have a grave, 
Beside thee, Hudson’s stream and Hudson’s wave, 
PETER POP, 
Oct, 1840, 


SSD Sere 
From the N. O. Picayune. 


Indians Hunting the Buffalo. 


Silence, beneath the noon-dwy sun, is keeping 

Watch o’er the untred prainies of the West, 
Where myrirds of buffalo are sleeping, 

Or gruzing on eurth’s green and flowery breast ; 
And their low bellowing doth stillness break, 

As zephyr moves the lake, 


Like the low surging of a distant sea, 
Or like the murmur of a storm retiring, 
The sound the creatures utier seems to be; 
Nor roar, nor bellowing, but a short respiring, 
Which, made by millions, low, yet awful seems 
Like thunder heard in dreams, 


Count in the milky way each little star, 

Then number the wild monarchs of the scene; 
Around the land, to the horizon far, 

The wilderness is black instead of green; 
Millions and myriads, unseen, unknown, 

Rove the wild waste they own, 


But hearken ! listen! Other sounds are near ; 
See! far away, commotion speed along, 

Like darkling waves ; some wild and sudden fear 
Moves like a storm-lashed sea the mighty throng 

And lazy bulls, rising in sudden fright, 
Stretch their huge limbs in flight! 


All that was still and peaceful only now, 
Now is a scene of terror, wild and strange ; 
The solid earth is moving, trembling—how 
Appualling, how bewildering the change ! 
One vast, black, living mass, in headlung speed, 
Flying across the mead, 


The cause! the canse! Look to the sky afar; 
See there the dust rising in sudden clouds; 
Hear there the red man’s piercing scieam of war; 
Mark the wild steed mixed with the flying crowds ; 
See the swift arrows, flashing on the sight, 
Like truant stars of night, 


A thousand hunters, on their fire-eyed sieeds, 
With barbed ar: ows and with bended bow, 
Shrieking as each new victim falls and bleeds, 

Ave dea!ing death among the buffalo! 
See, the wild herds, swift crossing as they fly, 
The verge of land and and shy, 


On! on! Now hither, thither wildly speeding, 
Their starting eyes in phienzy gla: ing round, 

Bends the vast throng,some staggering and bleeding ; 
Goring the air, and tearing up the ground— 

Crossed, turned, cut off, and maddened by the foe— 
Ill-tated buffalo! 


See the Camanches, with a fiend-like esse, 
Flying on half-wild steeds across the elain ; 




















Their jong, dark sc :lp-locks streaming in the bi eeze, 
Red as the sun besm with vermillion stain ; 
Now distant far, then instant flashing nigher, 
Like mounied flames of fire! 


And sce the phrenzied buffalo, at buy, 
After his savage hunter madly rushing ; 
Vainly he fights, or seeks to ’scape away, 
With the red stream froin his wide nostrils gushing 
He pauses, staggers, pants and glares a:ound, 
Then headlong seeks the ground ! 


Goring the earth, gasping a feeble breath, 

And spouting blood, he falls upon his side; 
And soon the quivermg agony of death 

Leaves his limbs stiff and eye-balls staring wide ; 
Bat ere he yields his parting breath of life, 

He feels the butcher’s knife! 


Now mark the magic changing of the scene ; 
Gone are the hunted myriads from the plain ; 

The earth again displays its carpet green ; 
And some poor hundred buffalos remain ; 

Some fighting still, some struggling, gasping, dying, 
Avound the prairie lying. 


Around them see the red Camanches crowd, 
To the huge victim’s horns their wild steeds tied ; 
With flashing knives anJ yells of t:iumph loud, 
Teaiing the warm skin from his reeking side, 
See the red devils, with the brute’s own hoof, 
Knocking the hump.-ribs off! 


Thus fall the untamed monarchs of the waste ; 
But centuries shall seek eternal rest, 

Ere the last, lonely buffalo is chased 
From the wiid, grassy gardens of the West, 

Then like the mastadon, a ripped-up bone 
Sha!! be his funeral stone ! PHAZMA, 


eed 
Ballad. 


Though many praise a laughing eye, 
And languish ina smile ; 

Grow sad to hear their charmer sigh, 
Who does but laugh the while : 

Give me the honest, open heart, 
Which but on truth relies, 

That will its every wish impart, 
And filsehood’s art despise ! 


There are who're conquer'd by a fiown, 
And perish by a tear; 

Whose love is like a martyr’s crown— 
Anxiety and fear. 

But those who boast an honest heart 
Which but on truth relies, 

Will the soul’s inmost thoughts impart, 
And falsehouod’s arts despise. 


[seeder StL Coats 
A Thunder Storm. 


A thunder storm—the eloquence of Heaven, 
Whan every cloud is from its slumbers riven, 
Who hath not paused beneath its hollow groan, 
And felt omnipotence around him thrown! 
With what a gloom the ushering scene appears! 
The leaves all fluttering with instinctive fears ; 
The waters cu: ling with a fellow dread, 
And last, the heavy rain’s reluctant shower, 
With hig drops pattering on the tree and bower ; 
While wizard shapes the bowing sky deform— 
All mark the coming of the thunder storm ! 
MONTGOMERY. 
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